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in a welter of parochialism.    The justices still retained their
statutory functions but were no longer subjected to the
strict supervision of the central executive, and in turn they
relaxed their own surveillance over the parochial officials.
As a result the overseers, the actual administrators of poor
relief, became the pivot of the poor law system.    Thus the
Great  Rebellion,  in   destroying  the  power  of  the  Privy
Council, established the independence of the parish.    And
it had another important outcome :   it led to the abandon-
ment of the  practice under which the public authorities
provided work   for the unemployed.    Hitherto  they had
assumed obligations not only for the aged, the impotent and
the vagrant, but also (and this was the unique feature) for
the industrious poor who were unable to obtain work.    The
fruits which were born of these developments constitute the
history of poor relief for close on two centuries.    The conse-
quence of parish independence was the increased restraints
placed on the mobility of labour through the operation of
the Law of  Settlement, which embodied in a statute  the
traditional right of the parish to expel all new-comers likely
to become chargeable.    The consequence of the failure to
create employment for the able-bodied was the institution of
the modern workhouse.   The parishes, thrown upon their own
devices, allowed one half of the poor law to fall into neglect;
and it was the half which, in the opinion of contemporaries,
was the more important.    A growing volume of criticism
voiced the belief that the payment of money to the able-
bodied was an incentive to idleness.    The argument was
one which is often repeated in our own day :   "If instead
of giving [the poor] weekly allowances for maintaining them
in their idleness, the money collected were employed to set
all of them, that are able, at work to some kind of employ-
ment or other suitable to their capacities, it would be of
infinite use and advantage to the nation *'.    In the second
part of the seventeenth century, and indeed thenceforward
down to the present day, we have the perpetually recurring
demand that work, and not doles, should be found for the
poor.    Yet the overseers showed marked reluctance to set
the poor on work.    The explanation, of course, may simply